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THE MOVEMENTS OF ARIOVISTUS BEFORE HIS 
INTERVIEW WITH CAESAR 



By Arthur Tappan Walker 
University of Kansas 



If one notices the almost total lack of definite statements about 
Ariovistus in the second half of Caesar's first book, he will not be 
surprised at the slight interest shown in his movements by students 
of the campaigns. On so scant a foundation of fact it seems absurd 
to build a theory. My justification for attempting the task lies 
in my belief that Colonel Stoffel's identification of the battlefield 
is absolutely untenable, unless the movements of Ariovistus can be 
explained otherwise than as Colonel Stoffel has explained them. The 
explanation which I shall offer is admittedly incapable of proof. 
I offer it, however, not for the sake of theorizing, but as a help to the 
acceptance of Colonel Stoffel's theory. 

This paper will take into account only two possible locations of 
the battlefield, both in Upper Alsace. Those who locate the battle- 
field west of the Vosges Mountains have been sufficiently pulverized 
by Mr. Holmes, and nothing in this paper touches on their theories. 
The theater of operations is assumed to be somewhere in the Alsatian 
plain, between the Vosges Mountains and the Rhine. Until 1890 
the commonly accepted location of the battlefield was near Cernay, 
in the southwestern part of Upper Alsace. Von Goler, Napoleon, 
and Van Kampen agree in this general location, while disagreeing 
in details. But in 1890 Colonel Stoffel {Guerre de CSsar et d'Ario- 
viste) made it probable that the battle was fought in the extreme 
northern part of Upper Alsace, between Ostheim and Gemar. This 
location is now almost universally accepted. 

The most important question which this paper attempts to answer 
is: Why was Ariovistus encamped so far to the north at the time of 
his interview with Caesar (i. 41. 5) ? I shall try to show that we 
might have expected him to await Caesar's arrival somewhere near 
Cernay. In fact, however, if the battle was fought near Cernay, 
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Ariovistus was encamped twenty-four Roman miles north of this 
point. Commentators found this no serious difficulty, although they 
offered most unsatisfactory explanations for it. But when Colonel 
Stoffel located the battlefield in the northern part of Upper Alsace, 
he was obliged to put Ariovistus near Strassburg, more than fifty 
miles from the point at which we should expect to find him. Colonel 
Stoffel himself felt the difficulty and discusses the movements of 
Ariovistus at length (pp. 87-92), but his explanation seems to be 
absolutely impossible. 

A second question is as to the origin of the report (i. 38. 1) that 
Ariovistus was marching on Vesontio. Nothing hinges on this 
question, it is true, but it is somewhat puzzling. It is clear that the 
report was false; for if it was true, Ariovistus must have retreated 
for several days before Caesar. But neither was Ariovistus the man 
to retreat, nor is it possible that Caesar should have failed to mention 
the retreat of so boastful a foe. Yet it is hard to believe that there 
was no basis of fact for the report. What motive had anyone for 
wilfully deceiving Caesar? How dared he bring Caesar a story 
which was pure invention? How did he convince Caesar of his 
trustworthiness ? 

A third question must be answered before the other two can 
be discussed. Where was the territory of Ariovistus, out of which 
he was reported (i. 38. 1) to have marched for three days ? Here, 
as in everything else that concerns the movements of Ariovistus, 
I find hopeless confusion in the standard works on Caesar, and 
this confusion is repeated in our school editions. 

If this last question, as to the territory of Ariovistus, were not 
complicated by later developments of the campaign, I am confident 
that all would agree in assigning Upper Alsace to the Germans. 
Yet, so far as I have been able to examine the literature of the subject, 
no one holds this view, at least consistently. As the whole of my 
future argument depends on the admission that the territory of 
Ariovistus was, at any rate approximately, Upper Alsace, the question 
must be discussed at some length. 

In chap. 31 Diviciacus tells Caesar that Ariovistus has settled 
(consedisset) in the territory of the Sequani and has seized a third 
of their land; that he is now ordering the Sequani to vacate a second 
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third, in order to provide homes for the Harudes. In chap. 32 he 
repeats the statement that the Sequani have received Ariovistus 
into their territory. Diviciacus probably exaggerated the amount 
of land taken; but how can anyone doubt that the land from which 
Ariovistus had expelled the Sequani, and in which he had settled, 
was his territory ? And when in chap. 38 Caesar tells of the report 
that Ariovistus had marched three days a suis finibus, is it not to be 
understood that he refers to this third of the Sequanian land? It 
would seem that we have one sure fact to serve as a corner-stone 
of any theory which expects our acceptance. And yet, neither Von 
Goler nor Napoleon nor Colonel Stoffel builds on this corner-stone. 

We have next to decide what part of Sequania Ariovistus took. 
No one who locates the battlefield in Alsace denies that the part 
taken lies along the Rhine. It remains only to determine its bound- 
aries as well as we may. As the plain of Upper Alsace contains no 
natural barriers to form frontiers, we may assume that Ariovistus 
took it all. Besides, his army was too large to be satisfied with less; 
and, as the whole plain is less than one-third of Sequania, we have 
allowed sufficiently for exaggeration on the part of Diviciacus. 
Probably Ariovistus did not care for the hilly and mountainous land 
along the borders of Alsace. Then the southwestern boundary 
of his territory lay a little inside the boundary of Upper Alsace, and 
a little southwest of Cernay. The northern frontier can not be deter- 
mined with certainty. Colonel Stoffel argues (p. 89) that the boundary 
between Upper and Lower Alsace has all the features which would 
have made it the natural northern frontier of the Sequani. There 
seems to be no sound argument for extending their territory farther 
north than this. Mr; Holmes, who wishes to make Lower Alsace 
the territory of Ariovistus, represents them on his map as extending 
to Strassburg; but on p. 492 he himself refutes the one argument 
for doing so which he offers doubtfully on p. 484. It seems certain, 
then, that Ariovistus possessed Upper Alsace, with possibly a part 
of Lower Alsace. 

But, however reasonable this view may appear, no one seems to 
have accepted it. Von Goler admits (p. 41) that Ariovistus had 
seized Upper Alsace, but thinks (p. 42) that when Caesar speaks of 
Ariovistus' territory he means Wurttemberg, across the Rhine. Napo- 
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leon, too, admits (p. 77, French; p. 91, English) that Ariovistus had 
seized Upper Alsace, but he seems to think (p. 78, French; p. 92, 
English) that the territory of Ariovistus was that of the Triboci, 
north of Strassburg. Colonel Stoffel makes no reference to the seizure 
of Sequanian territory, and assigns to Ariovistus the land of the 
Triboci (p. 90). Mr. Holmes (p. 629) recognizes the fact that 
the territory of Ariovistus lay in Sequania, but he puts Ariovistus' 
southern boundary two or three days' march north of Cernay, thus 
giving him only a part of Lower Alsace. 

Evidently some serious difficulty has prevented these men from 
accepting the natural interpretation of Caesar's words. The same 
difficulty has induced Meusel to follow a few other editors in brack- 
eting Caesar's statement that Ariovistus was reported to have marched 
three days out of his territory (i. 38. 1). This difficulty is simply 
that, if Ariovistus had marched three days out of the Alsatian plain, 
he was much nearer Vesontio than Caesar was when he turned and 
raced for that town. It seems to be universally assumed that Caesar 
would not have tried to outstrip Ariovistus unless he had had an 
even start. Napoleon and Colonel Stoffel are the most definite. 
They locate Caesar at Arc-en-Barrois, one hundred and thirty kilo- 
meters from Vesontio, and Ariovistus at Cernay, one hundred and 
twenty-five kilometers from the same point. They are willing to 
handicap Caesar by five kilometers. Apparently anything more 
than that would have discouraged Caesar's feeble spirit. But I 
should like to ask what they suppose Caesar would have done if he 
had believed, what his words plainly mean, that Ariovistus was 
three days' march beyond Cernay. He had started to find Ario- 
vistus. If Ariovistus was to be found at Vesontio, Caesar had to go 
there. The only question for him was whether he should try to get 
there first. If he tried and succeeded, he would win a very great 
advantage. If he tried and failed, he would fatigue his army, it 
is true, but otherwise he would be no worse off than if he did not try. 
In such a case, so far as I know, Caesar never failed for lack of 
trying. 

It must be admitted, however, that Caesar would not have wearied 
his army uselessly, if he had been sure that there was no chance of 
success. Had he a chance? I shall have something more to say 
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of the report later. For the present allow me to assume that the 
messenger reported to Caesar, not that at the time when he left 
Ariovistus the Germans had already marched three days, but that, 
judging from what he had seen, they must have advanced three 
days at the time of making his report. The border of the Alsatian 
plain is a little less than eighty miles from Vesontio by road. Part of 
the way was rough, as Diviciacus could have told him. Caesar 
must have known that Ariovistus would travel with his ox-carts and 
his women and children. Might he not hope that the Germans 
would require five or six days to complete the march ? If so, he had 
two or three days left. Napoleon and Colonel Stoffel assume 
that Caesar was at Arc-en-Barrois, about eighty miles from Vesontio. 
He may have been nearer, and at any rate he could not know the 
exact distances. By marching day and night he may have hoped 
to cover the distance in the two or three days left him. I believe 
that on this showing alone there was enough to justify Caesar in 
making the effort. But if this seems extravagant, there is another 
consideration which seems to have escaped notice. Vesontio was 
an exceedingly strong town. Apparently it was in the hands of 
the Sequani. The Sequani knew that Caesar was marching against 
Ariovistus. Surely Caesar might hope that they would hold the 
town till he could arrive. 

Accordingly, we need not admit the slightest necessity either 
for bracketing the statement that Ariovistus had marched for three 
days out of his territory, or for pushing the boundary of his territory 
three days' march or more back from the nearest boundary of the 
Alsatian plain. Nothing stands in the way of a belief that that 
plain was his territory. 

And now we reach the important question which needs to be 
answered before we can accept Colonel Stoffel's location of the battle- 
field. Why was Ariovistus encamped so far to the north at the time 
of his interview with Caesar ? 

This question may well be asked, even if we cling to the older 
view that the battle was fought near Cernay. Since Upper Alsace was 
Ariovistus' territory, why was he not awaiting Caesar's approach near 
Cernay, so as to protect his southwestern frontier ? Why was he in the 
northern half of his territory? Napoleon's answer to this question 
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is (pp. 78, 8i, French; pp. 92, 95, English) that Ariovistus had been 
recruiting his army among the Triboci, and that he had marched 
toward Caesar very slowly because he did not wish to get farther 
away from the Suebi, who were trying to cross the Rhine at Mainz. 
The location and status of these Triboci make a puzzling question, 
into which the limits of this paper do not permit my entering. But 
the fact that they retained their Gallic possessions somewhere north 
of Strassburg after the battle seems to me sufficient evidence that 
they were not the Triboci who took part in the battle. Moreover, 
Ariovistus showed no wish to keep near the Suebi when he marched 
against Caesar after the interview; nor is this surprising, in view of 
the fact that he was already about one hundred and forty miles from 
them in a straight line. Von Goler of course finds no difficulty here, 
since he gives Ariovistus the impossible location across the Rhine. 
Consequently we are left with no satisfactory answer to the question, 
even on the assumption that the battle was fought at Cernay. 

But on Colonel StoffeFs theory an answer to the question is abso- 
lutely necessary. He puts the battle in the extreme northern part 
of Upper Alsace. Ariovistus was therefore encamped, at the time 
of the interview, about twenty miles north of his probable northern 
frontier, more than sixty miles in a straight line from the southwestern 
frontier which he ought to have been defending. For what possible 
reason was he so far north ? His immediate march against Caesar, 
after the interview, shows that he had not withdrawn in fear of the 
Romans. The same march shows that he was not strategically 
drawing Caesar away from his base of supplies; for, if that had been 
his purpose, he would have forced Caesar to come to him, and would 
thus have drawn him twenty-four miles farther. 

Colonel Stoffel's answer to this question has already been inti- 
mated. It is that the territory of Ariovistus was that of the Triboci, 
north of Strassburg. He supposes that during the preliminary 
negotiations Ariovistus was about seventy miles north of Strassburg, 
and by somewhat arbitrary calculations (p. 91) he tries to show that 
the German king would have had just time to learn of Caesar's ap- 
proach, to collect his army, and to march down to the neighborhood 
of Strassburg by the day on which Caesar reached his final camping- 
ground on the Fecht. 
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This theory has at least the one merit of making Ariovistus do 
what he ought to have done, namely, march to meet Caesar and pro- 
tect his southern frontier. But, in the face of Caesar's positive state- 
ments, it is incredible that the territory of Ariovistus was among the 
Triboci or anywhere else outside of Sequania. Besides, why should 
he have settled among the Triboci ? He was not a homeless refugee, 
glad to find shelter among his kinsmen, but a conqueror, able and 
willing to take his pick of the Gallic land; which is just what Caesar 
says he did do. That Colonel Stoffel should have brought himself 
to propound such a view is good evidence that he recognized the 
necessity of some explanation. It is most surprising that Mr. Holmes, 
who certainly does not agree with Colonel Stoffel on this point, 
should not have seen the plight in which Colonel Stoffel's whole 
theory of the campaign is left when this explanation is removed; 
but there is not a word to show that he did see it. 

The explanation which I wish to offer rests upon an assumption 
which can never be proved; but, so far as I can see, it involves the 
contradiction of no known fact. It aims to account for both the posi- 
tion of Ariovistus and the origin of the report that he had marched 
toward Vesontio. In chap. 37 we are told that the Suebi were attempt- 
ing to cross the Rhine into the territory of the Treveri, and that 
Caesar feared a junction of that force with Ariovistus. Although 
the Treveri were able to prevent the Suebi from crossing, and did 
prevent it by their unaided strength, yet they appealed to Caesar 
for assistance. Perhaps they feared that Ariovistus would march 
against them and thus assist the plans of the Suebi. Nothing is 
more likely than that, if Ariovistus had been let alone, he would 
have done just this. If he wanted the Suebi to cross at all, the only 
alternative was to force them to march up the right bank of the 
Rhine, through a most difficult country, and then let them cross 
into his own territory, where he would have been obliged to provision 
them for a time. My assumption is that Ariovistus did actually 
begin a march northward to assist the Suebi. 

If one makes this assumption, everything becomes clear. The 
tone of Ariovistus' replies to Caesar's envoys shows that he had no 
fear of Caesar, and he probably had no idea that Caesar would march 
against him. He was in his own territory, Upper Alsace, probably 
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well to the south, where he could keep better control over the Sequani. 
His army was scattered, as appears from his own statement in chap. 34. 
He could not hope to deceive Caesar on such a point, because the 
envoy would have reported the truth. He decided to march against 
the Treveri, and collected his army for this purpose. Caesar would 
naturally have detailed scouts or spies to watch his movements. 
One of them, seeing these preparations, jumped to the conclusion 
that he was going to secure Vesontio. In order to lose no time, 
he did not wait for Ariovistus to begin his march, but hurried to 
Caesar. His journey might take three or four days. When he got 
there, his report was that Ariovistus had been just about to march 
and must now be three days out of his territory. There was too 
much at stake to permit of delay, and Caesar started for Vesontio 
without waiting for later messengers. But in the meantime Ario- 
vistus had leisurely marched north toward the point at which the 
Suebi were trying to cross the Rhine, at least one hundred and forty 
miles away in a straight line. After a few days he learned that Caesar 
was marching toward him. Though he did not dread either Caesar 
or the Treveri, he did not wish to be caught between them. The affair 
of the Treveri and the Suebi could wait, but Caesar must be kept 
away. Therefore he turned and marched back to the south. When 
he reached the neighborhood of Strassburg, he learned that Caesar 
was twenty-four miles from him, and he sent envoys with a proposal 
for a conference. Then the story goes on as Colonel Stoffel has 
told it. 



